8 LETTERS TO THE NEW ISLAND
Continent in the eighties manifested itself.
With Edwin Ellis he began the work on
Blake; with Ernest Rhys he founded the
Rhymers' Club, which met nightly for
many years at the Cheshire Cheese. There
came Lionel Johnson, Ernest Dowson,
John Davidson, Richard Le Gallienne,
T. W. Rolleston, Edwin Ellis, John Tod-
hunter, Arthur Symons, and other poets
of Yeats's generation. There he could talk
poetry to his peers, or, full of race and
vision, dream of the awakening of Ireland
and the part he was to play in it.

Subordinate to all these interests, when
it is not a part of them, is Yeats's passion
for Irish letters, his insistence that the
proper subject for Irishmen is Ireland.
There are many iterations of this belief in
these letters, all of which are summarized
for us in a brief sentence in A Ballad
Singer: "With Irish literature and Irish
thought alone have I to do." That is the
banner under which Yeats charges, and he
has been faithful to it in his fashion: only
very occasionally does he allow himself to
forget it. Browning dies, and Yeats com-
ments on the relation of his optimism to